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BETWEEN ISSUES 


HistorY moves on many planes, and the justice of a head- 
line depends on your point of view. What Lenin was doing in 
Geneva in 1905 wasn’t “news” but it certainly contributed 
to a lot of headlines last week. The activities of an Albert 
Schweitzer in Africa or an Acharaya Vinobha Bhave in 
India don’t draw 1500 cor- 
respondents, as did the Ge- 
neva Conference, but who is to 
say the correspondents are 
going to the right places? 

These thoughts are sug- 
gested by the seventy-fifth 
birthday celebration this week, 
plumb in the midst of the 
Big Four meeting, of Raphael 
Abramovitch (cut at left). 
When he was a young man, 
his pioneering efforts on be- 
half of social democracy were 
overshadowed by “meetings at 
the summit” between the heads 
of the Hohenzollern and Romanoff dynasties. When those 
eminent personages had passed from the scene, Abramovitch 
saw the socialist ideals for which he had fought in the 
Russian revolutionary movement corrupted by the Bolshe- 
viks. One of the latter, Leon Trotsky, was arrogant enough 
to say one day that the Socialist Revolutionaries and the 
Social Democrats (among whom he specifically mentioned 
Abramovitch) had been swept into “the rubbish-heap of his- 
tory.” 





Trotsky, of course, died in exile of an assassin’s pickax; 
his end was no better than that of Nicholas Romanoff. 





in which he had had a hand. Abramovitch, meanwhile, was 
writing books on Russia and serving as a member of the 
executive of the Socialist International. In Western Europe 
and the United States. he became a source ‘of inspiration 
for young socialists and trade unionists looking for a 
democratic world perspective. In the U.S. (where he out. 
lasted Adolf Hitler and Joseph Stalin as he had Lenin, 
Trotsky and the pre-1914 autocrats), he edited the English- 
language Modern Review and the Russian-language Socia- 
list Courier. The latter remains to this day one of the best 
authorities on Russian developments. 

Active, vigorous and lively. Raphael Abramovitch at 75 
has seen the Soviet debasement of socialism rise and gather 
power, has watched its menace increase, and now is witness 
ing the first signs of its decline. The very contradictions 
in the system which he has pointed out for decades (usually 
in the relative privacy of a learned journal) are now page: 
one crises. As he has seen the beginnings of the Soviet 
decline, so. we are sure. will he see its fall. A contemporary 
and comrade of a great generation of Europeans, the genera- 
tion of Leon Blum and Karl Kautsky, Raphael Abramovitch 
has seen their bold, bright faith tested in the cruelest fires 
of war and tyranny. Yet there can be little doubt, that the 
peoples of all continents today are far closer to understand- 
ing and sharing that faith and that vision than ever before. 
In the awakening of social consciousness throughout the 
world, Raphael Abramovitch has played and is playing a 
stellar role. 

We think there is a Latin proverb which says it better, 
but our thought on this occasion is: That which is good 
endures. We look forward to again saluting Raphael 
Abramovitch at 120. 
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‘Slum clearance’ and ‘urban renewal’ have often led to new ghettos 


T Is now almost twenty years since the birth of the 
ie. housing program in the United States. If I 
were to sum up the most important political lessons | 
have learned since my association with it, they are that 
the best-intentioned social reform tends to be perverted 
into an instrument of oppression; that ideals are danger- 
ous in the presence of power; that once social reforms 
have won tonal appeal in the public mind, their slogans 
and goal-symbols may degenerate into tools of the domi- 
nant class for beleaguering the minority and often for 
defeating the very aims which the original sponsors had 
intended for their reforms. 

This was the historical process which saw the perver- 
sion in Europe of socialism into National Socialism, and 
of ideological communism into Soviet totalitarianism. On 
asmaller screen, it is the process which may turn all our 








valued reforms in housing and planning in a similar 
direction. Already in South Africa, slum clearance has 
become the recognized instrument for dislodging the 
natives from their homes. Elsewhere in Africa, zoning 
has become the vehicle for confining them into segre- 
gated compounds. Eminent domain and the health power 
have been invoked to implement these perversions on the 
pretext of general welfare. And even here in America, 
which has recently made dramatic demonstrations of 
racial progress, zoning once became racial zoning, restric- 
tive covenants aimed at aesthetic improvement of neigh- 
borhoods became racial covenants and an FHA system 
of mortgage insurance designed for encouraging home 
ownership became a tool reinforcing neighborhood 
biases. From 1935 to 1950, FHA’s official manual advo- 
cated racial exclusion and restriction with an ugly 
thetoric that might well have been culled from the 
Nuremberg laws. 








Few men in the United States are as intimately acquaint- 
ed with the housing problem as Charles Abrams. Long a 
free-lance writer on urban problems for a host of na- 
tional magazines (among them Harpers, Atlantic and 
THe New Leaver), Mr. Abrams is also the author of 
several books, including The Future of Housing and 
Forbidden Neighbors. Last spring, New York’s Governor 
Averell Harriman named him State Rent Commissioner. 
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~ Public Housing Myths 


By Charles Abrams 


We have been fortunate that, during the Truman Ad- 
ministration, this blight was erased and that the Supreme 
Court rose to the occasion to banish the others. But the 
momentum of the perverting process still functions, and 
its most current target is the popular reform we call slum 
clearance, with its corrolaries, urban redevelopment and 
urban renewal. For as we stand on the threshold of one 
of the most signal victories in civil rights—i.e., the 
redemption of the principle of equality in education— 
slum clearance looms as the new process by which that 
equality in education may be frustrated. Worse still, it 
may, in some areas of the country, signal the wholesale 
eviction of minorities from their homes and their segre- 
gation into isolated neighborhoods on the pretext of 
housing improvement and neighborhood betterment. By 
clearing minorities from their footholds under the power 
of slum removal, segregation in public schools might 
then be justified on the basis of residential preference. 
Subtle zoning ordinances and building laws, carefully 
drawn to conceal their identity as discrimination devices, 
reinforce the pattern. Ultimately whole cities like Cicero, 
Illinois, the Levittowns of Long Island and Pennsylvania 
and Dearborn, Michigan may set the pattern of mass 
exclusion in smaller communities, while wholesale clear- 
ance of neighborhoods may pave the way for isolation in 
the larger ones. It is important, therefore, that we re- 
examine the term “slum” and the recent permutations of 
“slum clearance” as a national reform. 

The word slum is a piece of cant of uncertain origin 
with a phonetic suggestion of all that is tawdry. By 
blending the letters “s” and “I” into a four letter word, 
it seems to have embraced all the connotations of in- 
salubrious word formations such as slovenly, slime, slush, 
slump and slop denoting the physical aspects of environ- 
ment, coupled with slut, slob and slug, denoting the type 
of people who live in the environment, namely the prosti- 
tute, the filthy and the criminal. And this is precisely 
what the nineteenth century connotation of the word 
seems to have been in England, i.e., a dirty room or back- 
street inhabited by the lower, filthy and criminal elements 
of the population. The general feeling in industrializing 
England, where the word had its origin, was that slums 
were the fault of the all-too-fertile poor, that they should 














be exhorted to greater chastity, shun whisky and fear 
God. This feeling continued prevalent in England until 
the classical economists saw rent swallowing up all profit 
and the landlord ruling the world. Nationalization of land 
then moved into vogue and, with the Fabian enlighten- 
ment, the industrialist and landlord came in for more 
share of the blame for slum-creation. Slum landlords 
were now compelled to improve their slums under build- 
ing and dwelling laws, while public housing replaced 
the poorhouse and the jail as the slum-dweller’s new 
haven. While this shift was occurring in England, a 
somewhat similar process was taking place in America. 

Here the European immigrants were also accused of 
causing slums. Court decisions held that slums were 
caused by the filthy conditions of the people who in- 
habited them. The Encyclopedia of Social Reform, edited 
by such thinkers as Edward Bellamy, Professor John R. 
Commons, William Lloyd Garrison and Sidney Webb, 
defined slums as dirty back-streets or alleys occupied by 
the poor and wretched and often by criminals and semi- 
criminals. Booth’s findings that the prime cause of pov- 
erty was drunkenness, was adopted as gospel. With the 
frontier still open, the general feeling was that slum- 
living was the slum-dweller’s fault and that he could 
improve his condition by pushing West. The idea per- 
sisted up to the New Deal—in fact, the emphasis on the 
criminal part of the population living in slums still 
appeared in the 1934 edition of Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. 

In the *30s, however, with 18 million unemployed, it 
appeared that the worker might not be entirely at fault, 
and a new definition made itself felt. The new emphasis 
was on the physical condition, on the absence of ameni- 





NEW YORK SLUM: THE CAUSE WAS MORE THAN DRUNKENNESS 


ties and the overcrowding of land, rather than on the 
character of the occupant. This definition was embodied 
into Congressional English with the passage of the 
United States Housing Act. While this new change in 
the definition of the word slum seemed to make social 
sense, it eventuated into one of the great misfortunes 
affecting the slum-dweller. For if a slum was a building 
which was physically unsound, the remedy would be to 
tear it down. In the depression years, slum demolition 
was not too serious, since vacancies in the slums were 
plentiful. With the increase in relief appropriations and 
a general improvement of conditions, however, thes 
vacancies soon filled up. The housing shortage moved 
toward housing famine. Overcrowding and ransom rents, 
not the physical condition of buildings, became the worst 
aspect of slum life. Slum demolition should have stopped 
and an emphasis placed on increasing the housing supply. 
But there is a Newton’s law in politics as in physics: 
Slum clearance in motion continued in motion. Politi: 
cians vied with each other for a place on the steam 
shovels. Under the Federal public housing program, 
nearly 200,000 substandard dwellings were eliminated by 
June 30, 1953, and, of all the housing units built under 
the Housing Act of 1937, 89 per cent were on slum sites, 
only 11 per cent on vacant land. There was now nothing 
slum clearance was doing that could not be done just as 
efficiently by an earthquake. 

With the curtailment of immigration in the ’20s and 
economic expansion in the ’40s, three groups moved in to 
take the jobs no longer being filled by immigrants: 
Southern Negroes, whose migration since Emancipation 
had been checked by white foreign in-migration before 
1920; Mexicans, who moved to the West and Southwest 
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after either being solicited by the United States to cross 
the border or having crossed it illegally; and Puerto 
Ricans, who as American citizens were free to move 
without restraint and did so by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, mainly into New York City. 

These three groups differed from previous migrants in 
that most were dark-skinned and were more identifiable 
by color than were previous migrants. The western fron- 
ier, moreover, was now replaced by the suburban 
frontier, but the new immigrants were not welcomed into 
these new suburbs. In fact, realtors, neighborhood im- 
provement associations, suburban scandal sheets and 
FHA all adopted the theory of a Gresham’s law of 
neighborhoods. The poorer-heeled automatically drive 
out the better-heeled. Restrictive covenants spread and 
so did suburban isolationism. 

The result was that the minority population that 
flocked to the cities remained there. Public housing be- 
gan to reflect an ever-increasing supply of minority 
applicants. As the minorities poured in and stayed in, 
middle-income families went out and stayed out. The 
city’s relief rolls soared. As the family life of migrants 
was shattered by overcrowding or evictions, crime and 
delinquency rose. The cry went up that the city was 
dying and that not even a Federal pullmotor could 
revive it. 

By 1950, public housing had already lost favor be- 
cause it was viewed as a socialist reform, but slum clear- 
ance moved further ahead and now took new form as 
“urban redevelopment.” Under this program, slum clear- 
ance was no longer a concomitant of public housing but 
of private speculative development. In the few areas 
where public housing still functioned, it deteriorated into 
a receptacle for those whom the private urban developer 
replaced. The new migrant no longer had tenements built 
for him at costs he could afford, but became hemmed 
into a constantly diminishing supply of slums, whose 
tents mounted and in which overcrowding was now the 
most serious consequence of slum life. Slum clearance 
had developed such an irrepressible momentum that pub- 
lic policy could no longer be easily veered to emphasize 
building on vacant land and increasing the housing 
supply even though the law allowed it. 

Slum clearance remains the most serious myth of the 
housing process. There are other myths which have 
faded as truths but still survive as emotions. As long as 
they persist, we can never consider our housing program 
an answer to our housing needs in America. Here are 
some of these myths: 

* “Discrimination means only segregation.” Actually, 
discrimination also includes the failure to provide hous- 
ing for minorities. It also includes displacing them from 
their homes. In these senses, FHA, which has failed to 
stimulate an adequate supply of housing, and slum clear- 
ance, which diminishes the supply of housing, have now 
become two of the worst forms of discrimination. Yet, 
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in the new emphasis on discrimination as segregation, 
the vast number of families being displaced under slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment programs are for- 
gotten. Of the 45,450 families to be displaced in the first 
flash of the urban redevelopment program, all but 13,650 
were listed as “non-white.” 

e “The poor are always tenants.” This is not true in 
the United States. In fact, a quarter of the population dis- 
placed from the nation’s slums are often small property 
owners inhabiting their own slums. When their houses 
are condemned to make way for projects they are, how- 
ever, offered only tenancy. There are many tenants, par- 





‘MIDDLE-INCOME FAMILIES WENT TO THE SUBURBS' 


ticularly among the poor, who would want to be owners 
if their income or the Federal subsidy system would per- 
mit it. This, however, is now impossible under the law. 
No comprehensive housing program can afford to omit 
provision for individual ownership of homes and co- 
operatives. 

© “The poor inevitably live in tenements.” This illusion 
emanated from Britain and seemed to have validity in 
the United States because many earlier immigrants 
moved into tenements. Despite the fact that most poor 
people would like to own their own homes, few houses 
are being built as one-family homes though this would 
be possible under a home-building program with a flexi- 
ble interest rate. This rate could be nominal for low- 
income families and might be adjusted as incomes in- 
crease in the same way as could rents in public housing 
projects. 





e “Public housing must be for the poor.” The moment 
slum tenants increase their incomes beyond a certain 
figure, they are no longer eligible for public housing 
projects. The result is that public housing projects have 
become increasingly institutionalized, and are being in- 
habited mainly by the poorest portion of the population. 
Living in a project has become uncertain. An increase of 
income, which should be a boon to the family, has be- 
come a tragedy, for it invites eviction, loss of neighbor- 
hood associations, shifts in the schooling of the children 
and other inconveniences. There is no logical reason 
why the more fortunate tenants could not pay higher 
rents, thereby diminishing the need for tax exemption 
and subsidies. 

© “Public housing must be owned by the city forever.” 
Public ownership is indigenous to public works like 
post-offices and armories. But the main aim of public 
housing should be the provision of houses and not its 
continued ownership after completion. A practical plan 
could be worked out for the sale or lease of these projects 
to non-profit agencies or their ultimate conversion into 
cooperatives. 

© “The poor deserve only minimum accommodations 
considering their condition.” The fact is that these proj- 
ects will last for generations. The American system is 
not geared to stratified classes but is founded on the 
premise of social and economic fluidity. The poor of 


every generation have improved their circumstances with 
time. By building better houses and by increasing rents 


as the economic positions of families improve, these 
housing projects could be made more livable instead of 
being always designed as projects of minimum standard. 
As conditions of tenants improve, they would cease being 
subsidized and become self-sustaining. Ultimately the 
projects could be disposed of to the non-profit organiza- 
tions or to the tenants themselves in much the same way 
as war housing projects were disposed of, but the pur- 
chasers would be non-profit agencies such as the coopera- 
tive foundations functioning in New York under the lead- 
ership of eminent citizens. Under such a program, we 
could be building better cities; housing authorities could 
continue to build more housing and dispose of their in- 





GUMMED UP 
Gum left by tourists is a cleaning problem at the White 
House.—News item. 
It’s all right for tourists to be chewing 
While they’re viewing, 
But what is always a source 
Of alarm to the cleaning force, 
Or at least of doubt, 
Is to notice visitors who had been chewing 
Not doing 
So on the way out. 


—Richard Armour 





ventory as it accumulates; housing programs could he 
doubled or trebled in time and ultimately the housing 
shortage could be eased without institutionalizing the 
whole city and its neighborhoods. 

© “Public housing is socialism while FHA housing is 
private enterprise.” Public housing borrows private 
funds, employs private contractors, collects private rents, 
The only socialized aspect of the operation is its owner. 
ship, and this too could be desocialized under the policy 
I have outlined. FHA housing, on the other hand, con 
tains many aspects of the socializing process, not the least 
of which is the socialization of mortgage insurance, in- 
vestment and risk. 

© “Federally-aided housing is an experiment.” This 
myth emanated from the experimental nature of the New 
Deal. Most reforms were viewed as demonstrations and 
experiments and this approach still survives. No one in 
Washington today believes in a full-scale public housing 
program and appropriations are still small scale. The 
main emphasis remains on private urban development 
and on stimulating building for those who can pay their 
way. The underprivileged remain the forgotten families 
in the Federal housing program. 

¢ “The housing problem can be solved solely by build- 
ing housing.” In some cases this is true, but in a city 
like New York, the fact is that the net migration of Puerto 
Ricans alone is about 50,000 persons annually, while 
the average number of units built by the housing author- 
ity has been about 6,500 annually and most of this is 
replacement rather than a net increase in the housing 
supply. The answer lies in a thorough non-political re 
examination into the methods for alleviating the pres- 
sure of migrations, their causes and the exploration of 
the most constructive means for effecting a democratic 
extension of the opportunities to these citizens through- 
out the country.* 

It is time that we re-examined our original theories of 
public housing, that we abandon the habit of incorporat- 
ing illusions into law and stratifying outmoded ideas. 
The greatest error in our housing and redevelopment pro- 
grams is not the obsolescence of buildings but of the 
ideas which build them, not the deterioration of neigh 
borhoods but of the concepts which freeze them. 

Though there have been many investigations into the 
housing problem in the past, it has never been reviewed 
in the light of the new facts and emergencies which con 
dition it. What is needed is not more urban redevelop 
ment, but redevelopment of concepts in the light of new 
conditions; not urban renewal but a renewal of the spirit 
which first brought housing into public focus and re 
sponsibility. Only in an environment unenthralled by 
these vested illusions of the past can a sound program 
be written for the future. 


*I have dealt with this problem in my book Forbidden Neighbors, Harper & 
Bros., 1955, and in Commentary for February 1955. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Tucson Man Gets 
Back at Pegler 


BOHN 

way hack in May, I had the no- 
Don of writing a column about 
Westbrook Pegler. Then came June, 
vhen, if ever, come perfect days, 
days without Pegler, days when Peg- 
kr ison vacation. It was as if poison 
iy were to disappear—or Japanese 
eetles or mosquitoes. The picture 
ofthe handsome young man vanished 
from the papers. So did the columns 
witten by the queer and querulous 
od man. But this was too good to 
list. Came July and there they were 
again, both the fine-looking picture 
and the queer compositions. 

Most columnists discuss what is 
going on in the world. Not Mr. Peg- 
kt. He projects phantoms from the 
atk places of his subconscious. And 
ine there are few of these, there 
i little variety in his performance. 
le rambles darkly on about the New 
Deal. the Roosevelts, the trade 
unions, President Eisenhower or 
Henry Wallace and his Guru. Con- 
versely, he has almost every day a 
lw kind words for Joe McCarthy, 
hoy Cohn or General MacArthur. He 
‘an start on any morning about any 
pic—and within half a paragraph 
'e will be back in the old dark cave 
letting the same old straw phan- 
‘ms. Why newspapers buy and print 
liese maunderings I cannot make 
wt, But they do. And for the most 
xt people accept them as they do 
the hot weather or dirty streets. 

That is, most people do. But out 
" Arizona one editor has risen up. 
That is what I am writing about to- 
‘ay. 1 wish I had some sort of medal 
“award to this man. His name is 
Villiam R. Mathews and he is editor 
of the Arizona Daily Star. In mid- 
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May, our rancorous scribe made 
an attack on Tucson, where Mr. 
Mathew’s paper is published and 
where Mr. Pegler maintains a winter 
home. As usual, he dragged in a lot 
of other people and things with no 
attention to reason or logic. But the 
main idea was to show that this town, 
which has been famous since frontier 
days, is now redolent of Reds. He be- 
gan with characteristic references to 
two of his symbols: 

“The center of treachery which 
Joe McCarthy and Roy Cohen ex- 
posed at Fort Monmouth, N. J., has 
been moved bodily to a desert fast- 
ness in the mountainous Mexican 
border country called Fort Hua- 
chuca.” 

From this opening, he went on to 
explain what a fine place the fort 
used to be when it was manned by 
upstanding U.S. cavalrymen. But 
now, he says, these crawling Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers from 
New Jersey have come sneaking in. 
But they are spending Federal 
money, so the low-bred citizens of 
Arizona welcome them. And the edi- 
tors of this Western state are doing 
what one would expect: 

“There are two daily newspapers 
in Tucson. Their general attitude is 
that of the White House-Pentagon 
cabal in the campaign to discredit 
McCarthy and Cohn, who exposed 
traitors and accomplices of traitors.” 

The editor of one of these journals 
is William R. Mathews, who is a 
member of the Pulitzer Prize board 
which every now and then distributes 
honors to such papers as the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, the Washington 
Post and the New York Times. All 


of these papers opposed McCarthy 
and Cohn—so they and their edi- 
tors are obviously no good. The other 
editor, William Small Jr., is tied up 
with the Denver Post, so he, too, is 
just naturally NG. The Republican 
party in Tucson is so small and so 
timid that it has gone underground. 

This is the picture of his home 
town sketched by Pegler. Practically 
everyone mentioned is no good be- 
cause he is tied in with someone who 
opposes McCarthy and Cohn. 

You read this column—or practic- 
ally any other one by this distin- 
guished author — and you say to 
yourself: 

“This is such an unholy mess that 
there is no use in trying to under- 
stand it or make sense out of it. You 
can’t answer it any more than you 
can a bad smell.” 

But things can go too far. There 
comes a time when a man must 
speak. So reckoned the irate editor, 
William R. Mathews. On May 27 he 
pointed his editorial space at Pegler. 
When he had finished, there was 
nothing left of the fearsome beast. 

Mr. Mathews divided the column 
into six points. On reference to a few 
facts, each one of these points simply 
evaporated. The first item includes 
the removal of the Fort Monmouth 
research unit to Arizona. It never 
happened. No one went from New 
Jersey to Fort Huachuca. The na- 
tional property at the old fort has 
been utilized as a proving ground. 
Naturally, people are pleased. 

It is true that Mr. Mathews is a 
member of the board of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, but he had nothing 
to do with the awarding of honors 
to Editor E. Palmer Hoyt. William 
Small is not editor of the Tucson 
afternoon paper and he is not a 
Democrat. Finally, the Republican 
party of Arizona is strong, respect- 
able and frequently elects Gover- 
nors, Mayors and Congressmen. 

This Pegler column is far from 
being the worst I have seen. I like 
to play with the thought of what 
would happen if Mr. Mathews gave 
each of them his acid treatment. 








Now that Nehru has taken up leadership in 'the camp of peace,’ the CP is supporting ie 


and praising Government foreign policy and attempting to build new united fronts 


INDIAN COMMUNISTS SHIFT}: 


New DELHI 

SKED TO COMMENT on the In- 
dian Communist party’s recent 
decision to support his foreign policy, 
Indian Prime Minister Nehru de- 
clared at a press conference on Mar- 
shal Tito’s Brioni Island: “They are 
in mental difficulties because they 
want to denounce us and at the same 
time support certain aspects of our 
policy.” With those words, Nehru, 
perhaps unconsciously, supplied the 
clue to his own foreign-policy think- 
ing. Putting the Communists “in 
mental difficulties” seems the key 
motive force in his foreign policy. 
Nehru believes in differentiating be- 
tween home and 
world Communism; while the former 


Communism at 


is an enemy, in subduing whom 
Nehru uses even the latter, the latter 
itself is steadfastly befriended. 

Actually, the Prime Minister and 
some of his colleagues feel proud of 
their clever handling of the local 
Communists; they pat themselves on 
the back for having “stolen the Reds’ 
thunder.” Commenting on the Nehru- 
Bulganin declaration, the Secretary 
of the Congress party, Shriman Nara- 
yan, formerly a Gandhian keenly 
aware of the dangers of totalitarian- 
ism, forecast a sharp change in Com- 
munist policy at home. They will be 
forced to support the Government, 
he triumphantly declared, as if he 
were looking forward to it. 

Another Congress leader, Sardar 
Zail Singh, President of the PEPSU 
State unit of the Congress party. 
went even further. He invited the 
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Reds to swell the dwindling ranks 
of the ruling party! 

While such is the understanding of 
Communism revealed by top Con- 
gress leaders, there is a definite 
method in the madness of the local 
Communists, who are trying to recon- 
cile the existing phase in Soviet diplo- 
macy with. its long-term objectives. 

Meeting in Delhi from June 14 to 
26. the Central Committee of the 
Indian Communist party produced a 
lengthy political report, the essence 
of which was a pledge of support to 
“the measures taken by the Govern- 
ment of India in furtherance of the 
cause of peace and of lessening of 
international tension.” After welcom- 
ing the Bandung Conference deci- 
sions and the Nehru-Bulganin decla- 
ration, the document stated that “‘one 
of the most important and vital tasks 
before the democratic forces and the 
Communist party is the further exten- 
sion and strengthening of the mass 
movement for peace and Asian unity, 


the insuring of the effective partic 


pation of the working class and the 
peasantry in the movement and they 


building of the broadest unity of th 
people of all parties for support tv 


the historic Five Principles [of of 


existence, agreed on last year by 


Nehru and Chou En-lai]....” 


At the same time, the statement 


charged the Nehru Government with 


pursuing “policies of compromis 
with and protection of foreign capi F 


tal, of heavy concessions to ani: 


lords, of reliance on big capitalists’ f 
It offered to replace the present Cor f 
gress party regimes, in a few chose > 
states to begin with, by “government F 
of democratic unity” consisting (ff 
Communists, other leftists, includin F 
the Socialists, and “progressive ee F 


ments” within the Congress. itsel 


For, according to the CP, there af 


within the ruling party “progressitt 
sections . . . demanding that the Gor 
ernment should stop making conte: 
sions to big capitalists and landlords 
and take bold measures that woul! 
improve the condition of the peopl 
and strengthen national economy.” 


. * . ly 
This policy formulation no dou! F 


conflicts with the Marxist tenet thé! 


a regime in league with vested inte f 


ests at home will automatically make 
common cause with capitalist cou" 
tries abroad. But the domestic al! 
foreign policies of the Indian Gor 
ernment are similarly incongruols 


While the CP statement may refe’ ff 


“mental difficulties,” it is not devo" 
of shrewd strategy. 


A recapitulation of Communi 5 
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| policies since the party’s inception 
| in 1925, though it reveals a zigzag 
| pattern, highlights the unchanging 
' motive behind the periodic twists and 
‘turns, namely. to serve the needs of 
| Soviet foreign policy. Up to 1936, 
‘Indian Communists kept aloof from 

* the national movement, hurling abuse 
FT : at the Congress leadership and dub- 

F bing Gandhi a savior of British rule 
Fin India. That policy was in conso- 
‘nance with the line laid down at the 
Sixth Congress of the Comintern in 


| 1928, which decided that the period 
B of “capitalist stabilization” had end- 
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partici ‘ed and that. caught in the crisis of 
and thep: depression, world capitalism was on 


and thepe its last legs. One big push by the 









v of them revolutionary forces was enough to 
yport tof topple it, Communists were told. 
[of cof. So the strategy was to work for the 





Sdimination of rival parties “sailing 
Sunder the name of socialism” and 
atementf prepare for unilateral acquisition of 
"power. This was the period when 
P Socialists were fought as “social 
fascists.” This went on for seven 
t years, during which time Hitler 






ant with 





promise 
mM capi 
o land F 
talists.” 
nt Con 
chosen | thteatened to engulf the world. 

‘nments{. ‘The situation demanded a shift in 







sprang to power on the shoulders of 
German Communists and Fascism 









ting off Soviet foreign policy. unfolded at the 
cluding q Seventh Congress of the Comintern 





ive ee f 1 1935. Georgi Dimitrov, in his re- 
- itself. fF Port unfolding the new “popular 
ere are fl front” tactics. chided the Indian 
vressivt f Communists for non-participation in 
ne Gor f ‘he “mass demonstrations” organ- 
conc: f 2d by the National Congress. The 
ndlords E British Communist leaders Rajni 
would : Palme Dutt. his less famous elder 
| brother Clemens Dutt and Ben Brad- 


ley (the trio who had just wrested 









people 













my. 

 doult Fe control of the Indian Communist 
et thal Party from Shapurji Saklatvala) re- 
] inter inforced the Dimitrov diktat in an 
y make) Pen letter to the Indian comrades.” 
cour fy As the strategy sketched by them 
ic and has a direct bearing on Communist 
n Gore lactics today and as a few months 
sruous f °° Palme Dutt again sent a similar 
“reflect fe epistle urging Indian Communists to 
devoid f fall in line with Nehru, that docu- 

: — is worth quoting. It stated: 

munitf} “very Indian patriot will recog- 
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nize that the first need for the pow- 
erful advance of the Indian national 
struggle, the key need of the present 
situation, is the unity of all the anti- 
imperialist forces in the common 
struggle. 

“The National Congress can play a 
great part and a foremost part in the 
work of realizing the anti-imperialist 
people’s front. It is even possible that 
the National Congress, by the further 
transformation of its organization 
and program, may become the form 
of realization of the anti-imperialist 
people’s front. . . . (Italics supplied.) 

“What is needed is, without im- 
pairing the degree of unity which 
has been achieved through the Na- 
tional Congress, to strengthen and 
extend this unity to a broader front, 
and to develop to a new stage the 
organization and leadership of the 
mass struggle against imperialism.” 

The immediate effort of the Com- 
munists, according to their injunc- 
tion, was to befriend the Socialists 
and to infiltrate their ranks. The 
Communists forgot the swear-words 
they had hitherto used for their “fel- 
low-leftists” and forged a “joint 
front” with them. Several prominent 
Communists also joined the Congress 
and even held executive posts. 

After the termination of the Stalin- 
Hitler Pact in 1941, the Communists 
raised the cry of “people’s war” and 
stood for all-out support of the Brit- 
ish Government’s 
people who had a couple of years 
earlier advocated sabotage of the 
war effort on the ground that it was 
an imperialist war of Britain and 
France and that dependent India had 
no stake in it, it was a somersault, 
but the Communists were notorious 
for it. In this period, which extended 
1945, Mahatma Gandhi, 
who was earlier called a friend of 
the British, became a benefactor of 
the Fascists. During the 1942 “Quit 
India” movement, Communists played 


war effort. For 


well into 


the role of police informers and 
spies, especially against their former 
“fellow-leftists,” the Socialists. The 
first congress of the CPI, held in 
Bombay in 1943, demanded the exe- 





cution of Socialist leaders Subhas 
Chandra Bose and Jayaprakash Nara- 
yan. 

The next sharp turn in Communist 
policy took place early in 1948, The 
Zhdanov thesis was the vogue then 
and, quoting it, B. T. Ranadive and 
his “left-sectarian” followers ousted 
the “right-opportunist” leadership of 
P. C. Joshi, a close friend of Prime 
Minister Nehru. Announcing the new 
policy line, Ranadive, who took over 
as general secretary, said: 

“We characterize the National 
Government as a government of na- 
tional surrender, of collaborators, a 
government of compromise. Thus, in 
place of our former wrong charac- 
terization about the Government as 
one of national advance with which 
we should have a joint front, we have 
now the characterization that it is a 
government of national surrender 
and collaboration.” 

Between 1948 and 1950, the Com- 
munists waged armed warfare against 
the Nehru Government. Then, fol- 
lowing a directive from the Comin- 
form, in the shape of an editorial in 
its journal, For a Lasting Peace, For 
a People’s Democracy (January 27, 
1950), another shift took place 
in CP policy. A controversy was then 
raging between two warring sections 
in the party. The dispute turned over 
which was more suitable for India 
—the Soviet technique of all-out class 
war, or the Chinese method of alli- 
ance with all the peasantry and the 
middle bourgeoisie against foreign 
“imperialists.” The Cominform de- 
cided in favor of the latter, saying 
that “the path taken by the Chinese 
people” was the right path for the 
Indian Communists. 

While it clinched the 
political issue by decreeing against 
the “left-sectarian” elements, the 
Cominform oracle failed to clarify 
the ideological stand. The Chinese 
method also presupposed formation 
of “people’s liberation armies” in 
the countryside and waging of guer- 
rilla warfare, both of which Rana- 
dive had earlier ridiculed in no un- 
certain terms. “Guerrilla warfare 


power- 








against the Nehru Government in 
cooperation with rich peasants—can 
you beat it?” he had asked. The 
Cominform journal failed to answer 
this point. 

So, four top men of the party from 
three different factions constituted 
themselves a “party commission” 
and paid a visit to Moscow. Their 
common denominator was opposition 
to the “left-sectarian” group of Rana- 
dive. They included Rao and an aide 
from the Andhra group, S. A. Dange, 
to represent the centrists, and Ajoy 
Ghosh, the present party secretary, 
as the spokesman of those who ac- 
cept everything that comes from 
Moscow. When the commission re- 
turned to India early in 1951, a new 
“tactical line” emerged. 

The core of the new line, as un- 
folded in the Statement of Policy 
published in October 1951, was that 
“the party has arrived at a new 
understanding of the correct path 
for attaining the freedom of the 
country and the happiness of the 
people. a path which we do not. and 
cannot, name as either Russian or 
Chinese. It should be, and is. 
that . . . utilizes the lessons given 
by all the struggles of history, espe- 
cially the Russian and Chinese.” 


one 


That the “party commission” took 
ten months, after its return to India, 
to announce the new line and that it 
merely sketched short-term strategy 
and left the main ideological issue 
undecided showed that there was stiff 
opposition in the party to the new 
line. The proximity of the 1952 elec- 
tions made the Reds close their war- 
ring ranks, but the showdown was 
only postponed, not abandoned. 
Though preparing for a docile par- 
liamentary role, the party _ still 
mouthed the revolutionary slogans 
which were popularized during the 
insurrectionary period between 1948 
and 1950. 

Thus, significantly enough, the 
Communist election manifesto for the 
1952 election, based on the new 
policy line, took exception to even 
the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment. Under the caption, “Govern- 


ment’s Foreign Policy—Not a Policy 
of Peace,” the document reads: 
“Can anyone say that the Nehru 
Government has carried out a policy 
which is in conformity with the de- 
sires of our people? One cannot. 
“It has sided with the Anglo- 
American imperialists on most issues 
in the UN, including the sanctioning 
of American aggression in Korea. It 
expressed its ‘humanitarianism’ by 
sending an ambulance corps to the 
murderers of the Korean people. It 
has not condemned the indiscrimi- 
nate bombing of Korean cities and 
villages. It has given the French 
facilities to 


transport wage war 


NEHRU: 'MENTAL DIFFICULTIES’ 


against the people of Vietnam. It has 
given direct support to the British 
imperialists in Malaya by permitting 
them to recruit Gurkha troops. It has 
shipped arms to the aid of the re- 
actionary Thakin Nu Government 
against the Burmese people. It has 
curtailed trade with China... . It 
has not developed extensive trade 
with like the 
Soviet Union and the People’s De- 


democratic countries 


mocracies.” 

This over-emphasis on foreign pol- 
icy caught the Communists off base 
the present 
Nehru’s foreign policy became evi- 


when orientation in 


dent. As if conceding the Communist 
demands listed above, the Govern- 












ment changed its policy on most jf 
these problems. The Communigf 
found that the “peace camp” yah 
more popular with the Governmef 
than with the people. The Commi 
nist thunder was completely stolen, 

Thus its third party congress ear 
last year found the CP on the hom 
of a dilemma, a situation highly pr 
pitious for a revival of the old, hip 
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unsettled, internal feud. The conf 
pelling circumstances of an impent : 
ing general election were not presilf 
as in 195] and the party had mea} 
while gained much _ in_ prestig§ 
though not in power. While Nehnif 
foreign policy cut the ground undeh 
Communist feet, it also endowed thent 
with the reputation of harbingers 0 ; 
the Government’s decisions on worl 
problems. Funds, too, were plentiful 
thanks to the large number of dee 
gations going to and coming frowp 
Iron Curtain countries. Increasing 
trade with China, East Europe anif 
businessmen wh, E 
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Russia found 


puffed by 


sources of profit, willingly acted «f 


the discovery of neve 





go-betweens in forwarding Mos} 
money to the Communist excheque.f 
An unmistakable sign of the neh 
prosperity was the leasing of a growh 
of buildings by the party in a poh 
business center of Delhi at a month 
rental of 50,000 rupees (510,500). 

Tempted by the prospect of powef 
round the corner, the sulking Andhnf 
group made a bid for control of teh 
party last year. Charging the leader f 
ship with abandonment of the “tl 
tional liberation struggle’ on teh 
Chinese pattern, the Andhra Rets 
propounded a rival thesis to the 
official line as received from Mef 
cow through the British Communit f 
leader, Harry Pollitt. Differentiating f 
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ternational and national enemies ¢F 





spectively, the Andhra thesis mae 
a case for dealing with them on é 





separate footing, instead of “club F 
bing” them for purposes of attach 
True to their flair for Chineth 
precedents, the authors of the mv : 
political thesis pleaded: E 
“The Chinese concentrated agail® F 
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the chief imperialist enemy of their 
freedom which was for some time the 
Anglo-French bloc, later Japanese 
imperialism and subsequently now 
American imperialism. . . . In our 
case also, if American imperialism 
thinks that our party and our class is 
not so much hostile to their penetra- 
tion into India, and [that] we are 
not concentrating first on American 
plans to swallow British interests, let 
them think so and our revolution is 
not at all going to suffer thereby. At 
present, it remains an Anglo-Ameri- 
can conflict. It is none of our busi- 
ness to take sides. It is also none 
of our business to encourage either.” 

In other words, the Andhra group 
wanted a separation of the foreign 
and domestic policies of the Govern- 
ment so that approval of one would 
not automatically mean support to 
the other. It was counter to the pol- 
icy line decided upon at Moscow and 
conveyed to the Indian Reds first 
personally by Harry Pollitt and later 
through a communication from 
Palme Dutt. The crux of the latter 
was that the Reds should go the 
whole hog to support Nehru and re- 
vive the 1936 strategy of capturing 
the ruling party and the reigns of 
fice from within, a strategy used 
with advantage by the Indonesian 
Communists. 

Eighty-seven out of about 260 dele- 
gates present at the third congress 
supported the Andhra thesis. They 
moved as many as 455 amendments 
to the main political resolution on 
which the fate of the leadership rest- 
ed. But, at voting time. they were 
prevailed upon by Pollitt to remain 
neutral, for the existing leadership of 
centrists was a lesser evil (in the 
eyes of the dissidents) than the “left- 
sectarians” who challenged it. More 
than that, the fact that the political 
resolution bore the stamp of Moscow 
must have stayed the hands of the 
Andhra group. Otherwise, together 
with the “left-sectarians” they could 
have ousted the leadership. 

The uneasy truce in the party was 
further disturbed by the rout of the 
*mmunists in last February’s elec- 
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tions in the South Indian State of 
Andhra, for long regarded as a Red 
bastion. The Communists contested 
80 per cent of the seats and staked 
their all, including over a_ million 
rupees, on the election. They won 14 
seats in a House of 190. 

It was Moscow’s role which loaded 
the dice so heavily against the Reds. 
As a part of its campaign to woo 
Nehru, Pravda published an edi- 
torial on the eve of the Andhra 
elections, which gave the Government 
of India a clean bill of health in 
domestic as well as foreign policies. 
The ruling Congress party naturally 
made full use of it. 

The Reds lost heavily in prestige 
as a result of the election debacle. 
Blame was bandied about between 
the central leadership and the Andhra 
group for the election experience, the 
former holding the Andhra unit’s 
overconfidence responsible and the 
latter retorting that the “soft” pol- 
icy being pursued since 1951 was 
the party’s undoing. The Andhra 
group was also bitter toward Mos- 
cow for having let them down in the 
midst of a vital election. This gave 
an edge to their argument that, since 
the death of Stalin, the Kremlin had 
lost its power to direct Communist 
parties abroad and that they should 
now look to Peking for guidance. 

The central leadership, on the 
other hand, thought that the British 
Communists, who were controlling 
the Indian party till 1948, should 
again be accepted as masters. Ac- 
cording to an Andhra Communist 
leader, the British generally are so 
“patriotic” that Pollitt and Palme 
Dutt were now trying to use the 
Indian Communist party as a pawn 
in Britain’s “imperialist quarrels 
with America.” 

As for the Chinese technique, the 
present party leadership has never 
concealed its opposition to it. In an 
interview with me in November 
1952, the present party secretary, 
Ajoy Ghosh, said that the Chinese 
method was not suitable to India “in 
the present circumstances.” The rea- 
sons he adduced for it were: 


“The Chinese Communists had the 
initial advantage of a revolutionary 
army to start with. In India today, 
there is no such army. Secondly, 
compared with China then, India is 
better industrialized and has far bet- 
ter transport facilities. Kuomintang 
China was under several war lords 
and had no uniform, coordinated ad- 
ministration. Such is not the case in 
India today. 

“More than all, after Manchuria 
was liberated, the Chinese comrades 
had a firm rear in the Soviet Union. 
There is no such advantage in India 
today.” (My emphasis. ) 

Evidently, Ghosh does not con- 
sider the Chinese occupation of Tibet 
to be such an advantage to the In- 
dian Communists. As for the Andhra 
group, it thinks the path of Commu- 
nism in India will run from south 
to north and not vice versa. 

A showdown between the two fac- 
tions was expected at the next party 
congress scheduled for October. The 
differences listed above were more 
than enough for it and it was thought 
the “left-sectarians” would help the 
Andhra group oust the leadership. 
But the latest policy declaration has 
dimmed such hopes. The two rivals 
have entered into a new concordat, 
the leadership meeting the other half- 
way. Thus, the Government’s foreign 
and domestic policies would not be 
“clubbed” together for support. and 
America and Britain would be dealt 
with on a separate footing. 

Above all. there are definite indi- 
cations that Peking is being built up 
as an alternate focus of loyalty, ulti- 
mately to replace the waning star of 
Moscow. The support this move en- 
joys within the party can be gauged 
from the fact that soon after the 
Central Committee session. party sec- 
retary Ghosh left posthaste for Mos- 
cow. ostensibly for treatment. There 
he will evolve steps which may re- 
habilitate Moscow as the supreme 
guide of the Indian Communists. 
Moscow-Peking 
quarrels will be fought within the 
Communist party of India during the 
next few weeks, 


Strangely enough, 
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MESSAGES TO VORKUTA 


In the midst of the Geneva parley, Radio Liberation reminds Soviet listeners 


that the struggle of the forced laborers has not been forgotten 


The Big Four meeting coincides with the second anni- 
versary of the uprising of Russian forced laborers at 
Vorkuta. Radio Liberation, which broadcasts to the 
USSR and to Soviet occupation forces, commemorated 
the anniversary by soliciting special messages to V orkuta 
from prominent individuals and organizations. Among 
these messages, THE NEW LEADER feels that the following 


three are of special interest: 


Eleanor Roosevelt: This is Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt speaking for Radio Liberation from her office in 
New York City. 

On this second anniversary of the risings at Vorkuta, 
we in this country want you to feel that we have watched 
whatever you have done with the keenest of interest. We 
feel sure that though you may feel your gains are slight, 
for we know that they have brought about no great im- 
provement in conditions, nevertheless we are sure that 
there is growing in this country a political consciousness 
of what happens in areas of the world which are not free. 
And in the Soviet Union you, who are trying to regain 
freedom, have a growing army of people in the world 
who understand what you are trying to do, and I think in 
the end their pressure, their belief, their effort to bring 
the opinion of the world to bear on the Soviet attitudes 
will bring results which will bring freedom to people even 
within the Soviet Union. 

George Meany: Soviet slave economy is the direst 
threat to all free labor, to all mankind. As long as mil- 
lions are enslaved behind the Iron Curtain, we of Ameri- 
can labor cannot feel secure in our freedom and the 
world cannot be truly at peace, no matter what diplo- 
matic arrangements may be arrived at. 

Today, slavery spells exploitation, oppression and 
human degradation not only for the peoples of the Soviet 
orbit; Communist slavery menaces the living standards 
and democratic rights of all nations. It outrages every 
moral value humanity has attained in many centuries of 
uphill struggle for individual dignity and decency and 
for social progress. 

Soviet slavery, organized on a mass production basis. 
in line with modern technique, is an utterly inhuman 
tyranny—far more vicious and destructive than any of 
the slave systems of old. It is a lethal weapon in the 
hands of the Soviet warlords driving ruthlessly for world 
conquest and Communist enslavement. 
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We of the American Federation of Labor, who initi- 
ated and pioneered the struggle against slave labor be. 
fore the United Nations, salute the imprisoned victims 
in the Communist concentration camps and our terrorized 
brothers and colleagues throughout the European and 
Asian Soviet orbit. We extend to all of you our warmest 
greetings in the spirit of firmest international labor soli- 
darity. Your inspiring courage in the heroic Vorkuta and 
other revolts of freedom-loving labor in Communist 
chains, has given humanity an immortal chapter in the 
battle for a better world, for a world in which there will 
be no masters, dictators or warlords. 

Walter P. Reuther: Ali men who love freedom were 
given powerful inspiration by the thrilling demonstra- 
tion among the enslaved workers of Vorkuta, that not 
even the most brutal instruments of oppression can crush 
man’s will to live in decency, dignity, and liberty. 

Here was one of the moral turning points of this era 
—proof that the terror of the police state itself must 
shatter on the instinct to freedom. For this, if for nothing 
else, the peoples of every land owe a debt of boundless 
gratitude to the nameless thousands who rose against the 
guns of the MVD in a triumphant assertion that man’s 
spirit chooses death to slavery. 

It is easy for those of us beyond the reach of tyranny’s 
club to applaud an act of heroism which has, in its ulti- 
mate effects, given sinew to the struggle for freedom 
everywhere, but on this second anniversary of the Vor 
kuta uprising I want to assure every imprisoned worker 
in the vast jail which the Bolshevik regime has made of 
the Russian homeland that there are millions of us who 
stand with them in the hope and determination that the 
gates between them and freedom will soon be opened. 

The flaming signal which has been raised by the Vor- 
kuta strikers has not gone unseen by the world’s workers. 
If courage and the will to freedom can survive and flare 
out in the darkness of the Arctic slave mines, they ca! 
flourish anywhere. It must be our unswerving duty t¢ 
assure that they do. 

When the day comes, as it inevitably must, when 
slavery and oppression have been driven from every 
concealed quarter of the earth, it can well be said that 
the revolt at Vorkuta opened the decisive stage of the 
struggle. You have taught the world that the human 
spirit cannot be flogged to extinction. We salute you in 
gratitude and everlasting admiration. 


The New Leader 
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By Bertram D. Wolfe 


Adventures in Forged 


Sovietica 


(First of three articles) 


Some true literary detective stories 


ARLY IN 1953, a publisher asked me to give an opin- 
I jon on a manuscript entitled 1 Was Stalin’s Body- 
guard. Its author was a Turk, signing the name of Ach- 
med Amba. His book had been published by Muller in 
England and by Rowohlt in Germany. Several American 
experts on Soviet affairs had read the manuscript before 
me; their verdict, according to the publisher’s repre- 
gntative, added up to: “Very interesting and revealing: 
contains nothing inherently impossible.” 

I read the manuscript with increasing wonder. Its 
hero is an infant prodigy. Born according to his own 
account on February 29, 1912 in Izmir (Smyrna), he 
moves freely in and out of the Soviet Union from the 
days of his childhood, without the slightest sign of iron 
curtains, border guards, police surveillance, visa diff- 
culties. travel orders, passes, exit permits. 

His adventures begin early and never cease until the 
last page. When he is 9, he is kidnapped by circus gypsies 
from the wealthy. cultured home of his parents, and, 
after six months of wandering and misery, is found “by 
family friends” in Trebizond. At 13, he is in India. 
where his father engages him to the 3-year-old daughter 
ofa Turkish diplomat, to whom he remains faithful 
until death. At 12, a journey of his family “to Rome,” 
which somehow leads through Moscow. brings him to 
the Russian capita] at the moment of Lenin’s death, in 
January 1924, From then on, this faculty for being at 
key places at moments when history is in the making, 
never deserts him. 

Each journey is a whirlwind, the lands visited a veri- 
table atlas of the globe: the things witnessed and partici- 
pated in chronicle the decisive moments of our day. 

He graduates from both Turkish and Russian univer- 
sities in record time; becomes a Red Army soldier; goes 
through officers’ school; becomes a flier; enters the 
Kremlin as the head of Stalin’s bodyguard: makes inven- 
tions in metallurgy that cause a process of extraction to 
be named the “Amba Effect”; is sent by Stalin as an 
aviator to Spain with other Russian fliers only five days 
ater Franco’s uprising begins; is recalled in October 
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1936 and condemned to death by a rival chief of Stalin’s 
bodyguard, named Yezhov; is opportunely saved by the 
arrest of Yezhov by “Stalin’s nephew,” Lavrenti Beria. 
His child-bride, who has now reached the ripe age of 15, 
is brought to Moscow for the formal marriage, attended 
by 21 relatives and friends. who seem also to have no 
visa difficulties; he bombs Poland from the air in 1939; 
loses his wife and child in the bombing of Kiev by the 
Germans; performs wonders in fighting the Luftwaffe; 
is wounded in both arms and brings his plane down with 
the aid of his teeth; becomes a Colonel and Commander 
of an entire airforce fleet: fights and is taken prisoner 
in Finland; ends up in a German prison camp liberated 
by American troops. 

Even in a free and open society, Achmed Amba’s 
celerity of movement, the rapidity of his rise, the multi- 
plicity of his talents and occupations, the variety, scope 
and historical opportuneness of his adventures, would 
be one of the wonders of the modern world, and would 
make the Three Musketeers and the Scarlet Pimpernel 
look to their fading laurels. 

Two publishers had accepted the tale, and a third was 
convinced by its pages. Even the experts had found 
“nothing inherently impossible” in these amazing ad- 
ventures. I felt that to attack this aspect of what I was 
convinced was a forgery was to alienate the publisher’s 
editors, for they had fallen in love with this hero and his 
deeds. I decided to concentrate my detective work on 
more impersonal aspects of the manuscript. 

A few pages at the outset told of Amba’s learned and 
revered father. I learned that the real name of his 
father had been Bigi, and that Achmed Amba was living 
in Germany as Achmed Mussa Bigi. His father, said the 
manuscript, bore “a name famous in Islam,” was “one 
of the foremost interpreters of the Koran,” had spent a 
lifetime “working for the Pan-Islamic movement,” was 
elected Chairman of a Pan-Islamic Conference held in 
China in 1929; had written 40 books, including “the 
first work on the woman question from the standpoint 
of Islam.” 

I read this portion of the manuscript over the phone 
to Dr. Abushady of Columbia, Dr. Ziadeh of Princeton, 
and Dr. Kheirallah, Editor of The Arab World. None of 











them had ever heard of Achmed’s prominent father. 

Dr. Abushady said: “I am 61. I have worked hard 
all my life, but I am a poor man, for whatever I have 
earned I have put into my library. I have written my 
share of works on these subjects. I never heard the 
name. He is a zero for Turkish culture or I would surely 
have heard of him.” 

Dr. Kheirallah said: “I have spent all my life in con- 
tact with the Pan-Islamic movement. There was no con- 
gress held in the Far East in 1929, nor could any con- 
gress have been held anywhere in 1929. I never heard 
the name.” 

I checked other things that were independent of the 
marvelous personality and adventures of Achmed Amba: 
quotations from Lenin and Stalin, insights into Stalin’s 
career and temperament. Every quotation attributed to 
Lenin that I was able to check proved apocryphal. Those 
from Stalin likewise. Stalin was declared to have been a 
toolmaker in Tiflis in his youth; he never was. His 
father-in-law, Alliluyev. was labeled an intellectual, but 
he had been a toolmaker in a Tiflis railway shop. It was 
revealed that Stalin met his wife in the Kremlin, where 
she was Lenin’s secretary; actually Stalin knew Nadya 
Alliluyeva as a little girl when he stayed in her father’s 
household, and he made her his own secretary in Petro- 
grad when he became Commissar of Nationalities. 

Irakli Tseretelli, a gentle Georgian who has spent most 
of his life in exile and now lives in New York, was quoted 
by Amba as having branded Stalin a police agent. 
and his mother a wanton “who did not know who Stalin’s 
father was.” Tseretelli wrote neither the one thing nor 
the other. Stalin’s mother was a devoutly religious per- 
son whose chastity no one had ever impugned in print 
until the appearance of Amba’s revelations. 

From Stalin, our hero-bodyguard learned that he had 
read Lenin’s State and Revolution in 1900, and had 
immediately pronounced himself a Leninist. Actually 
Lenin began the studies for this work in 1916 and pub- 
lished it in the summer of 1917—some 17 years after 
Amba’s Stalin read it! 

I piled up a number of these reckless inventions and 
bits of free fantasy from every section of the manuscript. 
Finally, I checked the author’s assertion that Ilya 
Ehrenburg, ace Soviet radio commentator, had attacked 
Achmed Amba and the German edition of his book over 
Radio Moscow on November 14, 1951. The American 
and British monitoring of the Moscow broadcasts of that 
date left no doubt that Ehrenburg had paid no such 
tribute to the importance of Achmed Amba. All this. and 
much more like it, I sent to the would-be publisher. My 
verdict was: 

“It is the work of a fairly capable romancer who has 
picked up some gossip, browsed a bit in the published 
literature of Stalin and Bolshevism, and added a great 
deal of impudent invention. I see no compelling reason 
even to believe that he is a Turk. Any non-Turk would 
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know as much about Turkey as he seems to. More prob- 
ably I would guess that this is a provincial Soviet 
Mohammedan in exile, although I am puzzled at his 
ignorance of some of the things that any Soviet citizen, 
who knows how to write a book like this, should know 
even without doing any homework. Of course, I am 
sorry to have to give you this verdict since I know you 
are rather set on publishing and two other publishers 
have already done the book. As a matter of fact, I think 
it would be a best-seller, but I should not recommend that 
any reputable publisher put his imprint on it.” 

The editor, when he received this verdict was _posi- 
tively surly. His unconscious, too, seemed to feel cheated, 

But in April, 1952, the Berlin magazine, Der Monat, 
came to me with a review of Achmed Amba done by 
Erich Wollenberg, former Soviet officer known for his 
book, The Red Army. Wollenberg’s critique supplemented 
mine admirably for he had concentrated on the inherent 
impossibility of the personal adventures of Achmed 
Amba. He knew Amba-Bigi personally, and had told 
him of his own adventures as a foreigner in the Red 
Army. Some of this information the adventurous hero 
had simply “expropriated,” presenting it as his own 
experience. 

A sample of Amba’s dizzying career as analyzed by 
Wollenberg will have to suffice: 

“In January 1933, Achmed takes his final exanmis at 
the University of Izmir in physics. Unfortunately, Izmir 
had no university at that time. .. . Within a few days he 
is in Moscow . . . where ‘a metallurgical treatise of mine 
aroused the interest of mathematicians, then of special: 
ists. Later I was awarded a doctorate for it.’ . . . In the 
same spring of 1933, ‘on initiative from above’ he enters 
the service of the Red Army. In this he only shares the 
fate of his comrades of like age in the Soviet Union, who, 
‘on initiative from above,’ on reaching 21 are draited. 
. . . Achmed enters the Marine Flying School in Lenin- 
grad... . It takes others four years of hard work in al- 
most monastic seclusion, but... by May 1, 1934 Achmed 
had already been presented by Voroshilov to Stalin ..- 
is a graduate flyer and officer, has sent for and married 
his child-bride, and is in training to become head of 
Stalin’s bodyguard. . . . This on page 42, while on page 
16 he was working during the identical same period at 
the Krupp works in Essen. . . . He has been able in three 
short years to cover a stretch of life which would take an 
ordinary mortal under favorable circumstances some 
twenty years: Marine Flying School (four years): mili 
tary service with the airforce as a Lieutenant (six years); 
the War Academy (four years). Besides he has gotten 4 
doctorate, a professcrate (at least five years of study) 
and is quite incidentally . . . Stalin’s bodyguard.” 

Wollenberg’s remorseless analysis is not only good lit 
erary detection but it is a gem of satire. He entitled it: 
“Muenchhausen schreibt ein Stalinbuch” —* Muench 
hausen writes a Stalin Book.” 


The New Leadet 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 





CHAMBERLIN 


Bonn 
LL EYES in Europe are naturally 
A turned toward Geneva. German 
interest in the meeting “at the high- 
est level” is especially keen because 
this country is the only large power 
with unsettled boundaries and un- 
satisfied national aspirations. Every 
German political figure, from Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer to his parlia- 
mentary opponent, Social Democratic 
leader Erich Ollenhauer, is agreed 
that the present partition of Germany 
along a line that has no historical, 
political or economic justification is 
a monstrous injustice that cannot go 
on indefinitely. The difference of 
opinion begins over the best means 
of rectifying this injustice. 

No political party in free Germany 
is willing to accept the Oder-Neisse 
boundary as Germany’s proper East- 
ern frontier, although there is gen- 
eral agreement—even among the or- 
ganizations which represent the more 
than ten million expellees and refu- 
gees in West Germany—that frontier 
revision must be a matter of negotia- 
tion, not war. I have spent a week 
here talking with a number of Cabi- 
net ministers and other public off- 
cials, and also with independent Ger- 
man and foreign observers. Here. 
briefly, are some of the views that I 
jotted down in my notebook. 

The newly appointed Foreign Min- 
ister, Heinrich von Brentano: “All 
political parties are agreed that Ger- 
many should be united on a base of 
free elections. We have no doubt of 
the result of such elections and we 
do not think much time would be 
required to enable the people in the 
Soviet Zone to express at the polls 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


German Views 
On Reunification 


their real feelings. Two weeks would 
be sufficient. It is in the interest of 
all the participants in the Geneva 
Conference that Germany should be 
genuinely free. And a Germany 
bound with other European powers 
in a voluntary limitation of arms 
pact is less of a threat to Soviet 
security than a Germany isolated 
and thrown back on nationalism.” 
Jacob Kaiser, 
German Affairs, a former Catholic 
trade-unionist who is one of the few 
survivors of those involved in the 
July 20 plot against Hitler, sounded 


minister for all- 


a warning against delay in German 
“We know enough about 
the mood of the people in the Soviet 
Zone to feel convinced that if there 
could be a free choice, for all Ger- 
many, the SED (the Soviet-created 
party that the Soviet 
Zone) would not get more than ten 


reunion: 


dominates 


per cent of the votes. But if nothing 
comes out of Geneva to advance Ger- 
man reunion, two things are likely 
to happen: There will be a flight to 
the West of some of the best people 
who are still holding out in the 
Soviet Zone: the rest of the popula- 
tion will lose heart.” 

Erich Ollenhauer favored an agree- 
ment at Geneva which would enable 
Germany to withdraw from NATO, 
remain a member of the Western 
European Union and assume the ob- 
ligations as well as the rights of mem- 
bership in some general European se- 
curity scheme. In the course of an 
hour’s conversation the Social Demo- 
cratic leader, who was very tolerant 


toward some of my arguments and 
objections, agreed that it would be 
unwise to withdraw American and 





other Western troops from Germany, 
at least until a united Germany had 
built up reliable defense forces of its 
own. In general, Ollenhauer showed 
more realization of the threat of 
Communist aggression and the need 
for Western security than one might 
have deduced from some of his po- 
lemical statements in the Bundestag. 

While these various currents in 
German public opinion are running, 
and it would be unwise to overlook 
the desire for reunion, one leaves 
Bonn with the impression that Chan- 
cellor Adenauer will make the big 
decisions. He has the will and self- 
confidence; he has the personal pres- 
tige; he has the votes. The United 
States could not wish for a stronger. 
more reliable and sagacious ally. 

On at least two occasions Adenauer 
has offered quiet comment on errors 
in Washington. President Eisen- 
hower, during a press conference. 
had given a somewhat too sweeping 
endorsement of the idea of neutral- 
ity. Adenauer, to whom neutralism 
is poison, recalled his Ambassador 
in Washington for consultation. The 
Presidential slip was corrected. 

Then Vice President Nixon made 
a psychologically unwise comment, 
suggesting that the success of the 
Geneva Conference was the only al- 
ternative to a third world war. When 
Adenauer received his honorary de- 
gree at Harvard this spring. he em- 
phasized that it would be a grave 
error to be in too much of a hurry 
to reach an agreement with Soviet 
negotiators. He practiced what he 
preached by taking several weeks be- 
fore replying to the Soviet invitation 
to come to Moscow and then sug- 
gesting a period of preliminary talks, 
calculated to put the visit off at least 
until September. 

If Geneva turns out better than 
the Yalta and Potsdam conferences 
of ten years ago (and advance omens 
suggest that, unless someone in the 
Western camp blunders badly, it 
should be no worse than a draw), 
not the least of the reasons will be 
the unseen participant, the indomi- 
table old German Chancellor. 
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Host to the Big Four 


Switzerland in Perspective. 
By George Soloveytchik. 
Oxford. 306 pp. $3.40. 


SWITZERLAND 
among countries where news is made 
and yet which is itself seldom in the 
news. On its own merits, the German 
Swiss would probably look askance 
at French-speaking Geneva. But even 
they must feel pride in a center 
where. as over Indo-China in 1954, 
East-West rivals have been willing to 


is that paradox 


confer and which is now playing host 
to the Big Four. The principle of neu- 
trality, plus geographic and other 
advantages, enhances the Swiss role. 
But as this most illuminating volume 
demonstrates, that principle was nei- 
ther easy to establish nor, as recently 
as World War II, simple to maintain. 

If so much of the outside world 
takes the Swiss for granted, that may 
be their own fault. They themselves, 
Mr. George Soloveytchik contends, 
have yet to square national myths 
with present-day realities. Their 
democracy borders on reaction; their 
free-market economy is riddled with 
cartels, price rings and syndicates. 
Nor, though they are surrounded by 
natural beauty, is there much grace 
in their lives. Self-discipline, rather 
than tolerance of mind or amiability 
of manner, is what permits them to 
get on individually and collectively 
with each other. Yet as a modern 
venture in cultural pluralism and 
political unity—Catholic and Prot- 
estant divisions cutting across Ger- 
man, French and Italian groupings— 
the Swiss Federal State evokes warm 
praise from this discerning critic. 

Contradictions abound. Switzer- 
land is honored for a humane tra- 
dition exemplified by her sponsorship 
of the Red Cross and the sanctuary 
she furnishes political refugees. Yet 
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Reviewed by Lionel Gelber 
Author, “The American Anarchy,” “Peace 
by Power,” “Reprieve from War” 


she does not only deny her own 
women subjects the vote: in Ger- 
manic Switzerland, at any rate, the 
position of women is. by any twenti- 
eth-century criterion, a singularly 
backward one. As friends and neigh- 
bors, the Swiss do not seem to be 
very well disposed toward each 
other. As citizens who must band 
together for the defense of their land 
and the furtherance of its institu- 
tions, their capacity for teamwork is 
admirable. 

Switzerland is a great trading 
nation and here she owes everything 
to the character of her people, to 
their skill and their assiduity. With- 
out qualities such as those, she could 
never pay for the food. raw materials 
and equipment which she must im- 
port so as to be able to manufacture 
goods for export: so as to accumu- 
late financial resources which she 
can put to further productive use. 
Mr. Soloveytchik shows for the first 
time how the tourist industry does 
not only provide employment and 
revenue at home: coming after 
watches and machines it is, as her 
third largest export. a vital factor in 
Switzerland’s balance of payments. 
Not that the Swiss have invariably 
been pleased about all their channels 
of trade. Geographically marooned 
during World War II. they had to 
deal with Germany more than they 
might have desired. But that their 
motives were of the best, the Allies 
could not always be sure. 

Pro-German trends have. since the 
turn of the century, been hard to 
reconcile with the heritage of the 
Swiss both as a neutral people and 
as a free one. Mr. Soloveytchik, a 








distinguished British authority on 
international affairs, renders excep- 
tional service in depicting these 
trends and in relating them to the 
world situation as a whole. Imperial 
Germany. with all its contempt for 
values which the Swiss are supposed 
to cherish, dominated the Swiss edu- 
cational system and mesmerized 
Swiss intellectuals. German-speaking 
Swiss. unlike their French-speaking 
brethren. saw nothing wrong in 1914 
when Belgium was overrun. Later 
on. the Foreign Minister of Switzer- 
land. Arthur Hoffmann, had to re- 
sign his office after a maladroit 
feeler for a separate peace between 
Russia and Germany had put his 
country in too unneutral a light. 
From World War I to World War 
II, pro-German sympathies persisted. 
In his own Geneva, at the forum of 
the League of Nations, Giuseppe 
Motta, the most famous of Swiss 
spokesmen, constituted himself an 
apologist for revisionist German 
claims. An antagonist of France, he 
favored Mussolini and even the sub- 
jugation of Austria by Hitler won his 
approval: though he himself repre- 
sented another small democracy, he 
reserved for Benes and Czecho- 
slovakia a special antipathy. And 
then during World War II, Marcel 
Pilet-Golaz was, as President, to 
alarm Swiss opinion by a curious 
ambiguity on the subject of Nazi 
aspirations. Fortunately, the Swiss 
Commander-in-Chief, General Gui- 
san, inspired confidence and, by ex- 
pressing a firm resolve to protect 
Swiss neutrality, may actually have 
staved off a German invasion. Now, 
at last, the Swiss have in M. Max 
Petitpierre a Foreign Minister who 
measures up to his responsibilities. 
Hope is pinned by Mr. Soloveyt- 
chik, in a book written with verve 
and insight, on educational reform. 
Through it the temper of the Swiss 
might be sweetened. their Germaniza- 
tion resisted, some of their pristine 
idealism reclaimed. For Switzerland 
to remain true to herself by remain- 
ing different is, he concludes, her 
commanding national interest. 
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Migration Here and Elsewhere 


Reviewed by Clarence Senior 
Consultant on migration, Puerto Rican & Jamaican 


Migration and Economic Growth. 
By Brinley Thomas. 
Cambridge. 342 pp. $8.00. 


The Absorption of Immigrants. 
By S. M. Eisenstadt. 
Free Press. 265 pp. $6.00. 


governments; lecturer on sociology, Columbia U. 


ADJUSTMENT problems of immi- 
grants will be with the world for 
many years; development programs, 
foreign aid and birth control are 
going to have to be supplemented by 
international movement of peoples in 
order to balance population and de- 
veloped resources. And there are still 
spots in which Communist, national- 
ist or religious excesses may force 
sizeable groups out of their home 
communities and into areas more or 
less hostile (e.g., the 10-12 million 
victims of the partition of the Indian 
sub-continent) . 

The United States has had little 
immigration for three decades. Prob- 
lems of the integration of internal 
migrants arise constantly, however. 
Recent years have seen at least 5 mil- 
lion persons annually move their 
homes across state lines; many of 
them cross regional lines. Hundreds 
of thousands move far enough to 
have and to cause adjustment diffi- 
culties; the Negroes and “hillbillies” 
from the South, the Mexican-Ameri- 
cans from the Southwest, the Puerto 
Ricans from the Caribbean, and the 
Asians along the West Coast, in that 
numerical order, are the present-day 
equivalent of the immigrants of the 
past. Both of the books here reviewed 
should be helpful to the student who 
wants to go deeply into migration 
questions. 

Eisenstadt has studied modern 
Jewish migrations in general, and 
those to Palestine (the Yishuv) and 
to the state of Israel in particular and 
in detail. A rapid survey of some 
other modern migrations and some 
comparisons between Jewish and 
other experiences provide the illus- 
trations for a framework designed to 
advance “the understanding of im- 
migration and immigrant absorption 
a a social process.” It is set forth 
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principally “to serve as a basis for a 
comparative analysis of actual cases.” 
It is to be hoped that the author 
will be given the opportunity to delve 
more deeply into other migration 
situations. 

What he here presents will be most 
helpful to those professionally con- 
cerned with aiding newcomers find 
their place in older societies. For 
example, New Yorkers nowadays 
might well place the wrong group’s 
name in the following quotation: 

“As a result of these factors, vari- 
ous types of disintegrative and 
deviant activities were to be found 
among the . Most of these 
were due to the instability of roles 
transmitted to the children and the 
relative incongruity in the child’s 
social perspective. There are many 


theft. 


offenses, irregular school attendance, 
9 


examples: pilfering, sexual 
etc. 

The reference is to Israel, not New 
York. Similar statements could, of 
course, have been made about New 
York in the past and can now be 
made about other areas which have 
not solved their acculturation prob- 
lems. One of the great merits of this 
book is the further proof that ad- 
justment is a two-way street, that 
many factors must go into an ade- 
quate account of juvenile delin- 
quency among migrants, for exam- 
ple, and that the social institutions 
of the receiving community play a 
vital role. 

Students of the field already know 
this: unfortunately, those who need 
the knowledge probably won’t read 
this type of scholarly study. One can 
recommend for them the Pulitzer 
prize-winner in American history, 
The Uprooted, by Oscar Handlin, a 
work not even mentioned in Eisen- 
stadt’s book. 


One puzzle is the slighting of the 
extensive literature of “cultural plu- 
ralism” in this country. Is it that 
unconsciously the author feels more 
at home in the “melting pot” stage 
of “Americanization” than in the 
later stage of cultural democracy be- 
cause of the influence of the highly 
nationalistic climate, tinged with 
theocracy, in which he lives in 
Israel? That we have, we hope, ad- 
vanced somewhat beyond that short- 
sighted period in our own history is 
perhaps an illustration of Eisenstadt’s 
surmise “that, in general, economic 
and social advancement is the great- 
est dissolving force of. ethnic co- 
hesion.” 

The massive study of Professor 
Brinley Thomas is an impressive ex- 
ample of what can be done by an 
imaginative scholar with plenty of 
statistical facilities at his disposal. 
He tests many hypotheses in the im- 
portant field of relations between 
migration and such economic phe- 
nomena as capital exports, interna- 
tional trade, domestic investment and 
national income. 

One of the major themes of the 
study is the bearing of internal im- 
mobility on external mobility. The 
major stream of migration in the 
nineteenth century, Thomas points 
out, “flowed from a highly stratified 
society, the United Kingdom, to a 
country which offered rough equal- 
ity of opportunity, the United 
States.” Recent studies and experi- 
ence in this country might well have 
suggested some qualification of nu- 
merous statements about “American 
society becoming more stratified,” to 
which 
scribed not many years ago. 

The major conclusion, generously 
documented, is that migration from 
Great Britain to the United States 


the present reviewer sub- 
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was related to investments: During 
periods when the British migrated 
to the U.S., so did British capital, 
and when British money was invested 
at home, Britishers stayed at home. 

The book is a model of statistical 
treatment of many subjects on which 


opinions are often quite casually ex- 
pressed—e.g., the influence of out- 
migration on population pressures, 
immigrants “pushing out” older resi- 
dents, the relation between immigra- 
migration, the 


tion and _ internal 


effects of our immigration restric- 


tions on the European economy, mi- 
gration and business cycles, and 
many others. The book is a rich 
source of information and_ ideas, 
Future workers in most aspects of 
immigration and migration will find 


help and a real challenge in it. 





America Today and Yesterday 


America at Mid-Century. 
By Andre Siegfried. 
Harcourt. 357 pp. $5.75. 


ANDRE SIEGFRIED’s effort to re- 
write his America Comes of Age 
(1927) to take account of the 
changes of the last three decades is 
not wholly successful. As several re- 
viewers have already said, its ap- 
paratus of interpretation is old- 
fashioned. its illustrations often a 
generation old, and its facts more 
often awry ‘than is reasonably to be 
expected in a leading French author- 
ity on this country. Nevertheless 
America at Mid-Century effectively 
poses a fundamental question which 
I, for one, would gladly have fore- 
gone the pages of pedestrian re- 
hearsal of the obvious to see fully 
explored. 

Siegfried argues that there is an 
American civilization, distinctive 
enough in character to be a stage of 
human development. It has its roots 
in the Western European tradition, 
but. in Siegfried’s opinion, there is 
missing from it a significant com- 
ponent of that tradition—the class- 
ical. the heritage from Greece and 
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Chance or Destiny. 
By Oscar Handlin. 
Little, Brown. 220 pp. $3.75. 


Rome. The absence of this com- 
ponent, which Siegfried takes as the 
foundation of the critical spirit and 
individual 


Europeans, accounts for the fact that 


intellectualism among 
in America a society has appeared 
“oriented more and more toward 
achievements which depend on col- 
lective action, where the individual 
acting alone and thinking alone is 
reduced to powerlessness.” 

This bodes ill for the contemovla- 
tive individual, the solitary thinker, 
the individual 
though it nevertheless leaves room 


carrier of values. 
for a social conception of human 
dignity. Therefore. while America 
remains within the framework of the 
tradition, by 
dropping out the classical heritage it 
has lost a distinctively European 


Western European 


auality and is, as a matter of fact, 
becoming ever-increasingly alien to 
Eurove. It is this un-European qual- 
ity of American life that upsets so 
many cultured Europeans. 

As far as I know it always has, 
and if the discomfiture is more acute 
at present than formerly, it is simply 
because Europeans feel that they are 
inadequate to cope successfully from 
their own resources with the current 
world condition. Myself, I feel that 
Siegfried has oversimplified a com- 
plicated phenomenon. When a dis- 
tinctively American man and civiliza- 
tion began to be discovered I do not 
know, but surely as early as the time 
of Hector St. John de Crevecoeur 
(1731-1813). 


Reviewed by C. Hartley Grattan 


The contrast between America and 
Europe has fascinated many Ameri- 
can minds since then and all sorts 
of theories have been invented to 
cover the case. Henry James Sr. 
and Henry James Jr., both evolved 
theories in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury with which many, many Ameri- 
cans and Europeans are thoroughly 
familiar. But the fact remains—as 
Siegfried insists—that the difference 
exists and bedevils inter-continental 
relations. Has he. however, truly 
accounted for it? I strongly doubt 
it. I wish he had discussed his point 
at greater length, and more integral- 
ly to his book, and said less about 
the commonplaces of politics. 

Professor Handlin’s little book is 
designed to establish the point that 
“if nothing is inevitable, and chance 
within the limits of the situation is 
everywhere a possibility, then there 
is always scope for the assertion of 
man’s influence.” To support. this 
conclusion, Handlin recounts eight 
episodes in American history from 
Yorktown to Pearl Harbor, with em- 
phasis on the element of chance in 
them. It is an entertaining and re- 
warding book, without a doubt, but 
my own pleasure in it was decidedly 
tempered by the fact that I had 
lately read Isaiah Berlin’s Historical 
Inevitability (Oxford University 
Press. London, 1954), an argument 
about the capacity of man to influ- 
ence or control his own destiny con- 
ducted on a far higher plane to 4 
far more impressive conclusion. 
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An Erudite Study of Proust 


Marcel Proust and Deliverance from Time. 
By Germaine Bree. 


Rutgers. 248 pp. $4.50. 


Proust has not been in vogue for 
some time now; why. would be dif_i- 
cult to say. But the fact itself cannot 
he doubted by those who have any 
gnse of such things. But here is a 
hook on Proust by Professor Ger- 
maine Brée, the head of French 
studies at New York University. 
Though it will not by its weight suc- 
ceed in turning the current critical 
tide in Proust’s favor, it is in many 
ways a likable and sensitive book. 
In the first place, it brings us to 
grips with the work itself, instead of 
distracting us into the byways of 
history, biography, modern philoso- 
studies. Professor 
Bree seems to have taken a vow to 
keep from becoming involved in 
various theories and criticisms 
which, if not entirely irrelevant, are 
at least external to the work itself. 
She keeps to her resolution so well 
that when she departs from Proust 
himself for a moment in her final 


phy or social 


pages to refer to an opinion by the 
critic Thibaudet, it comes as a dis- 
tinct shock to the reader. She is 
erudite about Proust’s work, in other 
words, and not merely about the 
tangled undergrowth of commentary 
which has grown up around him. 
She performs no extraordinary 
feats of analysis, and yet some of the 
tieups of incident and character 
which she discovers in the course of 
her exploration of A la recherche du 
femps perdu are new. The most in- 
leresting of her observations, to my 
mind, are contained between pages 
" and 94 of her book. There she 
points out an analogy of form be- 
ween four widely separated inci- 
dents of the huge novel that, to my 
knowledge, have never been brought 
logether in this way before (though 
‘ome of the incidents have been im- 
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Reviewed by Milton Hindus 


Author, “The Proustian Vision” 
and “The Crippled Giant” 


portant enough to attract a great 
deal of attention individually). Like 
much of her book, this part would 
seem to be designed to illuminate the 
text for those who are most familiar 
with it already. 

Of course, it would be too much 
to expect that all her readings should 
be equally felicitous. Her most ques- 
tionable judgment, perhaps, occurs 
in her last chapter, when she writes: 

“Many of the aphorisms and ‘laws’ 
which are sprinkled through the 
novel are . . . subject to question, 
and are indeed already dated, as are 
certain of the psychological and 
medical explanations which he 
gives.” 

Professor Brée does not seem to 
be aware how important a position 
in the defense of Proust she is giving 
away by her statement. If what she 
says were so, then the abandonment 
of a claim for Proust that has been 
made by some of his best readers 
would be necessary. But is it indeed 
so? We do not have to go to the 
enthusiastic lengths which Francois 
Mauriac did when he said _ that 
Proust’s work contained nuggets of 
maxim and apothegm out of which 
a new La Rochefoucauld could be 
made (a statement to which Pro- 
fessor Justin O’Brien attempted some 
years ago to give concrete substance 
by gathering such a volume of sen- 
tences and short extracts 
Proust). But we ought to recognize 
that the admirers of the author as 
an aphorist are closer to the truth 
than Professor Brée. I do not have 
to consult Proust’s work at all to 
make out a case for him on this 


from 


point—I simply take the first sen- 
tences that come to my mind—“The 
only paradise that is real is the para- 
dise that we have lost”; “All women 


are different means to an identical 
pleasure”; “Life is never pretty ex- 
cept at a distance.” 

If these words of Proust (and it 
ought to be realized that he is always 
more to the point in French than in 
English) are not as fresh and un- 
faded as the day Proust wrote them 
or the day I first read them some 
twenty years ago, then I am ready 
to agree with those nameless arbiters 
of our critical destiny who have de- 
creed that the Proustian mode is 
overpast. But Miss Brée does not 
belong with the fashionable Phil- 
istines. She gives every evidence of 
loving the literature she deals with, 
instead of merely exploiting it. It is 
somewhat disturbing, therefore, to 
find her supplying them with some 
gratuitous arguments. 

As for Proust himself, his work 
seems to be undergoing a phase of 
silent reevaluation on the part of 
those with significant tastes, from 
which it is bound sooner or later to 
emerge triumphantly. Scott Fitz- 
gerald in his Notebooks says that a 
classic is a work which, once its 
first fashion fades, is strong enough 
to overcome the inevitable reaction 
of the following generation. Proust 
would seem to be at a low point of 
his literary fortunes at the moment. 
In his own time, it was the music of 
Chopin and Wagner which seemed 
to be outmoded among the most ad- 
vanced cognoscenti. One of the char- 
acters whom he describes, the 
younger Madame de Cambremer 
“felt quite ill when she heard Chopin 
played.” Proust never failed to take 
the side of the great composers 
against the affectations of such trivial 
snobs, and Time is bound to take his 
part against their contemporary suc- 


cessors. 
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Because of its limitations, 
radar is not enough to 
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DEAR EDITOR 


ADA WORKSHOP 


Some of your readers may be interested in 
the Summer Workshop on Politics which Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action has scheduled for 
July 30-August 13 at Bard College, two hours 
up the Hudson from New York City. Speakers 
include Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., Saul K. 
Padover, Congressman Harrison Williams Jr., 
Professor Samuel Stouffer, and Councilman 
Stanley Isaacs. 

Liberals, whether ADAers or not, are wel- 
come for the full period or for either week. For 
information, please write the undersigned be- 
fore July 28 at 1341 Connecticut Ave. NW, 
Washington 6, D. C.; from July 28, at Bard 
College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. Davin C. WILLIAMs 





TRUE BELIEVERS 


The return of Arthur Koestler to THE New 
Leaver [“Trail of the Dinosaur,” June 27, July 
4] affords me a dual pleasure: To express my 
appreciation for your consistently fine presenta- 
tion of opinion and analysis, and to offer a 
comment on what appears to be a persistent 
theory—followed by Koestler but characteristic 
of other New Leaper writers—which I believe 
may be wrong. 

The theory in question as stated by Koestler: 


“is an unequal contest where one 


The cold war 
side believes in its historic mission .. . 
the other does not.” It seems necessary to 
former believers to endow present believers with 
a sincere faith, in this case in “the philosophy 
of dialectical materialism.” 

Koestler is aware that we Westerners profess 
many beliefs which we do not follow in practice. 
He is unable to believe that Communist bosses 
and masses (if there are any) may be the same 


whereas 


as we are. The suggestion that this may be 
true must be described by Koestler and other 
former Communists as “wishful thinking, in- 
fatuation with pious platitudes. . . .” 

It is difficult, he says, for responsible Western 
politicians to bear in mind constantly that the 
Communists believe their historic mission justi- 
fies all means including war and are not bound 
by certain rules of the game. The difficulty 
arises out of “the tactical oscillations of Soviet 
policy, the occasional easing of surface ten- 
sions. . . . Again we see the same theory: that 
no basic change in philosophy is possible among 
these morally strong Communists, but only 
tactical and surface shifts reflecting virtually 
nothing. Faith and consistency, it seems, must 
be granted the Communists, for reasons, I 
judge, more apparent to psychologists than 
political and social scientists. 

Koestler, an admirable and talented writer, 
also is a victim, I believe, of a common malady 


which is reflected in his article. Having achieved 
justifiable success and fame, he has assumed 
an expert acquaintance with a wide variety of 
phenomena. Thus we find him telling us that 
the moral progress of man, the spiritual curve, 


as he calls it, is nil or descending (a steep de. 
cline) as his power over nature shoots skyward. 
There is some evidence, surely, of a spiritual 
revival and in the U.S. of an ascending moral 
curve, in our attitudes and actions related to 
the brotherhood of man. 

One must accept Koestler’s S curve to reach 
his conclusion “that our civilization is either 
on the verge of, or in the process of exploding,” 
And his S curve may be far from accurate, 
though he makes no suggestion that he could 
be wrong. This is a symptom of the disease 
mentioned above. 

Other symptoms in his article: 

@ That close neighbors and allies are still 
widely separated in mutual comprehension and 
human sympathy. 

@ That abstract, theoretical thinking is rapidly 
deteriorating. 

@ That the U.S. would agree to international 
supervision with permanent inspection of atomic 
facilities. 

@ That Soviet A-bomb and H-bomb experi- 
ments are kept secret while only ours are known. 

@ That Soviet conquests came through “acts 
of aggression in varying disguises.” What dis 
guised the Red Army when it occupied Eastem 
Europe and kept it? What disguised the North 
Korean warmakers in 1950 or the Red Chinese 
forces in Tibet or the offensive against Tito or 
the pressure on Iran? 

@ That “a people determined to fight on the 
beaches and to fight in the streets in defense 
of their freedom” can save a nation, because 
only conventional weapons will be used against 
them. Why should this be so? 

@ That if Poland or Czechoslovakia had the 
divisions and spirit of the Finns in the early 
postwar period, they could have prevented the 
imposition of Communist stooge regimes upol 
their countries. (The Benes government had 
delivered prostrate Czechoslovakia willingly and 
knowingly unto Moscow and the Poles were 
astride a ruined land—ruined mainly by the 
Nazis—occupied by the Red Army. What 4 
comparison to Finland in 1939, which had the 
West and Germany behind her!) 

IrRvinG PFLAUM 
Foreign News Editor 
Chicago Sun-Times 


Chicago 


Is Arthur Koestler about to enter upon the 
finest chapter of his career—that of a moder 
prophet? I know that many others besides my 
self feel an enormous debt to this amazing ma! 
whose brilliant writings have helped guide 
through the intellectual morass of our time 
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Yet, as I read Part 2 of his “Trail of the 
Dinosaur,” I had the feeling that I was in the 
presence of new visions and insights more 
significant than any that have gone before. 

In describing the devastating spiritual effects 
of the shift from the transcendental to the 
material and humanistic that has been taking 
place for the past three centuries, Koestler 
shows his usual penetrating understanding of 
man, history and culture. In pin-pointing the 
obscurantism and myopia of many Christian 
churches, he is only reciting facts that any 
Christian knows to be true. Yet, has Koestler 
explored this road to the end? Is it really true 
that the established churches are merely “vener- 
able anachronisms”? Is it not possible to be- 
lieve that, even in their patched and weather- 
peaten condition, these old wineskins can be 
made to hold the wine of life for all those who 
seek the one true and everlasting God? 


I believe it not quite true that all the estab- 
lished churches demand “intellectual suicide” 
from their adherents, nor are all theologians 
blind to the chronic and catastrophic shortcom- 
ings of the historical church. Reinhold Neibuhr, 
possibly the preeminent theologian in the world, 
yields to none in the severity of his indictment 
against Christian complacency and obscuran- 
tism. Indeed, he goes much further, saying that 
the church has sometimes become the instru- 
ment of actual sinfulness—human pride, hypo- 
ctisy and fanaticism. But he has compared it 
to the Ark which “despite the blasts without 
and the stink within, came through the storm.” 

Niebuhr has also consistently paid tribute to 
“the contributions which secular protests against 
religion have made and are making to the puri- 
fication of religion.” And he has pointed out 
the necessity “of all forms of rational discipline 
for the guidance of man in the moral and 
social complexities of our common life.” 

Many people besides Koestler feel that the 
church occupies an ambiguous position in this 
twentieth century world. Much of the current 
religiosity seems spurious. But within the church 
there are some remarkable men who are striv- 
ing—successfully, I believe—to bridge “the gulf 
between faith and reason.” One such is Dr. 
William G. Pollard, executive director of the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. Dr. 
Pollard, after twenty years as a physicist with 
an objective and sceptical scientific viewpoint, 
‘wo years ago was ordained a deacon of the 
Episcopal Church. “I decided,” he stated re- 
cently, “that a person could, without violating 
his intellectual integrity, both think within the 
framework of a Judaeo-Christian view and be- 
lieve all scientific knowledge of the structure 
of the world.” Without losing one whit of his 
fespect for scientific method and achievement, 
Dr. Pollard has come to believe that many 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


scientists, by clinging to deterministic, mecha- 
nistic assumptions, are living in “an illusory 
world.” 

I only hope that Koestler, after having ven- 
tured so close to the most dazzling revelation 
of all, will not turn aside because of an im- 
perfect understanding of modern trends in the 
church, or because of any lingering residue of 
the materialistic philosophy he once professed. 
In his heart, Koestler has apparently felt the 
presence of the one true God in whom we live 
and move and have our being. He should not 
let the faults of the visible churches blind him 
to that vision. Churches, after all, are human 
creations. Their statements and dogmas are 
human formulations, subject to all sorts of 
errors. Sometimes they conceal, sometimes help 
reveal, the truth, beauty and mystery behind 
all phenomena. But they cannot affect that 
ultimate truth. It is always there, unchange- 
able and eternal. 

Arthur Koestler has it in him to see things 
more clearly than the rest of us. Like Augus- 
tine, Luther, Wesley, and those other men of 
soaring vision who, each in his own way, shook 
the church out of its cake of custom, Koestler 
might have a tremendous message for our dis- 
traught era. In Darkness At Noon, he described 
in unforgettable terms the “oceanic sense” that 
defied explanation. Now it perhaps is time 
for him to take one more step. 

Leicester, Mass. Abert D. SouTHWICK 


Arthur Koestler’s “Trail of the Dinosaur” 
sums up your “Alternatives to the H-Bomb” 
series very nicely. Let’s hope that if and when 
the mutation occurs, it will produce more people 
like him. 
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Live your beliefs in unsegregated housing 
a Bucks County. A spacious 3- 
edroom ranch home. . . radiant heated 
. - . large finished garage on a fully land- p RO T E C T YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 
scaped '/, acre lot—$11,990 and up. Also 
4-bedroom ergy seep net mort. | | INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
gages available. On bus line to El, near 
Phila. Interchange Pa. Turnpike. Call Elm- SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
wood 7-4356 or write —$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


CONCORD PARK HOMES A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are 
... OLD LINCOLN HIGHWAY returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 
& STREET ROAD, TREVOSE, PA. WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
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Charming 3-room furnished cot- 
tage in picturesque Jersey hills, 
45 miles from New York. Suitable 


for writer or couple desiring | A Laxative that iS 














quiet. Modest rental. Write A.C., 
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to help others... setting naniived? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax ! 

a checkup | Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 

Buy the New 65c Size 
Save as much as 37c 
Also available in 30c and 12c sizes. 
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LOVING CARE IS NEEDED 
WHEN YOU’RE DRIVING, TOO 


There are so many ways to express your love for 
a child—amuse him, caress him, understand him, 
protect him .. . and drive well, with care. 

Why? 

Because more children 1 to 14 years old are killed 
4s aresult of motor vehicle accidents than by polio, 
heart disease, cancer, tuberculosis, or any of the 
most dreaded childhood diseases! 

Driving well isn’t easy. But it is so terribly im- 
portant. 

So, if only for this reason, take a fresh look at 


yourself behind the wheel. It’s so important to be— 
not just a good driver—but an expert. 








A GOOD PARENT 
IS A GOOD DRIVER 














An official public service message prepared by The Advertising Council 
in cooperation with the National Safety Council. 
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Tamiment LECTURE SERIES “=.= 


July 26—WERNER LOWE 


Clinical psychologist, consultant and assistant director of the Alfred Adler Mental Hygiene Clinic—“INNER STRUG 
GLES AND FEARS: CAN PSYCHOTHERAPY REALLY HELP?” 4 


August 2—MOSHE DECTER 


Co-author, McCarthy and the Communists; consultant on Communism, Fund for the Republic—*AMERICA 
CHINA POLICY” 


August 9—IRVING FERMAN 


Director, Washington Bureau, American Civil Liberties Union—‘*PROS AND CONS OF FEDERAL INVESTIG 
TIONS” 


August 16—JAMES T. FARRELL 
Novelist and author, Studs Lonigan—“BASEBALL” 


August 23—LEON DENNEN 


Roving correspondent, Newspaper Enterprise Association; author, Trouble Zone—“CURRENT CRISIS IN TE 
MIDDLE EAST” 


August 30—WALTER K. LEWIS q 
Public relations director, Jewish Labor Committee—“RACIAL AND RELIGIOUS BIGOTRY: THE SITUATION 


TODAY” 


September 6—SOL STEIN 


Playwright; executive director, American Committee for Cultural Freedom; educational director, Tamiment Instit 


—“IS THE FREE WORLD LOSING THE COLD WAR?” 


CONCERT SERIES — riursdey Evenings 


July 28—DUO PIANOS: All Gershwin Program 
VIVIAN RIVKIN-HARRIET WINGREN 


August 4—ZVI ZEITLIN Violin 
August 11—BALLET REPERTORY DANCERS—Arthur Mahoney, Dir. 
August 18—DAVID NADIEN Violin 
August 25—JEROME RAPPAPORT Piano 


September 1—JOINT RECITAL: EMILIO OSTA Piano 
TERESITA Dancer 


Sponsored by TAMIMENT-in-the-Poconos, TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and other information: 
TAMIMENT 7 EAST 15TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. ALgonquin 5-7333 








